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and Melon, both of whom had worked in the bank as cashiers, all Law's
contemporaries in France, whether economists, politicians or journalises,
united in their writings to condemn the 'system' and its author. Politicians
like Voltaire and Montesquieu, journalists like Saint-Simon, Duclos,
Marais and Barbier, and economists like du Hautchamp, Forbonnais and
Paris-Duverney, all succeeded in sounding the same hostile note in their
publications. Across the Channel he was only spoken of as a disreputable
'schemer5 and 'projector' who had brought untold ruin and misery upon
countless French men and women. Apart from the spurious attribution of
an economic work to his pen in 1751, his name was not seen on any title
page in his native islands until nearly a century alter his death. The
general feeling was summed up by Horace Walpole: 'Law was a very
extraordinary man', wrote this great observer in 1783, 'but not at all an
estimable one.'
In France the outbreak of the Revolution, of which in a sense he had
been a precursor, and the issue of paper money based on landed security
(assignals), led to a revival of public interest in the Scotsman and his
works. In 1790 a Frenchman named de Sen overt brought out what pur-
ported to be a collected edition of Law's writings. A year later this pu-
blication encouraged the Scottish antiquarian John Philip Wood to pro-
duce a biographical sketch which he expanded into a more lengthy work
in 1824. But the learned editor of Douglas's Peerage of Scotland,
.although he included a number of interesting genealogical and personal
details in his book, made no attempt to examine the 'system1 objectively
or even to analyse his subject's character in the light of his career.L Apart
from two or three scattered essays2 and a well-meant but largely imagina-
tive effort of fiction on the part of the novelist Harrison Ainsworth,3 only
one serious work exclusively devoted to Law has been published during
the past 120 years by a native author in the country of Law's origin, and
that is so little known that the British Museum does not possess a copy. *
It has been left almost entirely to foreign historians and economists to
justify the achievements of the remarkable Scotsman. First and foremost
there is the socialist Louis Blanc who was the first writer to give a sym-
pathetic and at the same time graphic interpretation of the man and his
work. And it is not altogether surprising that the initial volume of his
*J. P. "Wood. Memoirs of the Life of John Law of Laurislon. Edinburgh, 1824.
= Notably by Charles Mackay, J. S. Nicholson and R, H. Motlram. For particulars
see Bibliography below.
3 W, Harrison Ainsworth. John Law, the Projector. London, 1864.
4A.W. Wiston-Glynn. John Law of Lauriston. Edinburgh, 1908.